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ABSTRACT 

This booklet examines the theory and practice of 
projects that involve secondary students in community services. 
Through such involvement, young people will develop positive 
attitudes toward community participation that will persist throughout 
their adult lives. Community service projects represent an important 
and exciting way to bring democracy to life for young people and to 
demonstrate to them that they can solve problems and make vital 
contributions to improving the quality of life in their communities. 
The booklet begins by discussing the place of community service in 
the school program. The rationale and objectives of a school 
citizenship program and criteria for community service projects are 
discussed. Some existing community projects involving secondary 
students are then described* Practical matters involved in developing 
community service programs are discussed. These include identifying 
community needs, defining personnel roles, scheduling and time 
considerations, financial considerations, and project planning* The 
last two sections discuss evaluation of projects and the future with 
regard to community service education. The booklet concludes with a 
bibliography. (RM) 
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Introduction 



Xn a small to\\'n th^ conducted tests of well Nvater, which led to approval 
of a new waterworks system. In a large city they carried out a door-to-door 
voter registration campaign. In a suburb they built a town park with recrea- 
tional fecilities for young children. Who arc the^ They arc adolescents, secon- 
dary school students participating in projects to improve the quality of life 
in their local communities. Their efforts arc duplicated in hundreds of com- 
munities. The faces may change and the names of the towns may be different, 
but the script remains the same. Sponsored by educators who believe in learning 
through experience, secondary school students become engaged in a variety 
of practical community service projects as part of their ongoing curriculum. 
They apply many of the skills and concepts learned in school; they develop 
new skills in planning and participation; they gain insight into Che process 
of democratic living; and they contribute tangible improvements to their own 
conununities. Through such involvement, these young people will develop 
positive attitudes toward community participation that will persist through- 
out their adult lives. 

Regardless of whatever &d currently preoccupies educators, developing the 
attitudes and skills for democratic living continues as one of the major goals 
of education. Just reading and talking about them is not enough. To learn, 
to really learn, the whys and hows of citizenship requires real and active ex- 
perience. We believe that conmiunity service projects represent an important 
and exciting way to bring democracy to life for young people and to demon- 
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stmte to them that they can solve problems and make vital contributions to 
improving the quality of life in their towns and cities. 

In this festback we shall examine both the theory and practice of communi- 
ty service projects in the hope that educators will adopt this exciting approach 
to learning and living. 
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The Place of Community Service 
in the School Program 



School-sponsored community service projects arc not h new idea by any 
means. In fact, descriptions of such projects have been reported in profes- 
sional literature throughout this century, but they have never enjoyed wide- 
spread popularity in the schools. Hovve>tr. recently several states and local 
school districts have considered requiring students to engage in some kind 
of community service during their school careers. Ernest Bqyer. in his book 
High School (1983), strongly recommends the same requirement. It will be 
helpful at this point to review the philosophical premises underlying commu- 
nity service. 

Consistently mentioned in statements of educational purpose is the goal of 
helping young people develop the knowledge, skills, and attitudes associated 
with effective citizenship, because cffeclive citizens are the foundation of a 
democratic society. There arc many definitions of the **cfrccti>e citiienr but 
most include these common characteristics: 

1. The effective citizen is aware of problems and needs in the commu- 
nity, state, nation, and world. 

2. The effective citizen undcrstaiKls the rights and responsibilities of the 
individual in a society. 

3. The effective citizen participates in activities that improve the wel- 
fare of others and of society in general. 

4. The effective citizen possesses the skills needed to impan-e the general 
quality of life in society. 

9 

9 
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5. The cfTcctive citizen understands and participates in the political and 
legal processes that improve the general quality of lifc in society. 



The compelling issue for schools is one of designing and implementing a 
curriculum that will help young people acquire the general characteristics of 
the **effcctivc citizen." 

The School Citizenship Program 

The curriculum offers many opportunities for dcN'cloping various aspects 
of citizenship. One way is providing information about citizenship as a con- 
cept and about persons who have demonstrated effective citizenship. At this 
level learners study Ihe organization and process of government in the com- 
munity, state, nation, »::id wrld. They also learn, through biographies and 
interviews, about people who ha\'C made significant contributions to their com- 
munity^ state, and nation. A second Vr-ay is providing opportunities to see 
citizenship in action through Held trips to local, state, and federal govern- 
ment offices, to courts at various jurisdictional le\el$, and to social agencies. 
A Uiinl way is through direct experiences within the school, such as class- 
room projects, student go\*cmment, and school service clubs where students 
can learn and apply the skills of citizenship. A fourth way, which U tlie focus 
of this fastback, is extending the active participation be)ond the school into 
the community, where students cany out service projects such as working 
as volunteers in nursing homes, da>^are centers, recreatton programs, health 
service agencies, counseling programs, halfv^'ay houses, ami the like. 

Each of the four methods just described has a legitimate place in the citizen- 
ship education program, Tbgcther they offer both knowledge and skill appli- 
cation in citizenship. Hovwvcr, in too many schools citizenship education has 
been limited to requiring the first method of all students, offering the second 
to some, ami involving a few in the third. The provision of broad*based com- 
munity service projects has rccci\td only limited acceptance in the schools. 
This is unfortunate because it is the method tliat offers the best oppoitunities 
for applying citizenship skills in real-life settings and for serving real com- 
munity needs. The other three methods, while useful, can provide only vicar- 
ious experiences. The concepts and skills from these vicarious expcrieiKXs 
initiated in school need to be extended into practice in the ouuide world. 
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There is tnothcr rcasoa for school-sponsored community service projects. 
Since the community provides fiRanciil and other kinds of support to the 
school, so shotild the school contribute to the origoing life of the community. 
Too often schooKcommuaiiy relations consist of little more than slick public 
relations efforts designed to VIP the school to citizens. If the school is p^. 
integral pait of the community, tlien there is no need for gimmicks tvi justify 
its existence. Community service projects ant one means to make the school 
rcsponsiN'C to community needs and to contn*bute to its improvement. WhM 
better public relations program could there be than visible evidence that the 
school Is making such a contribution? What better >^•:xy to integrate the school 
and conununity tlian through such service? 

School-sponsored community service projects promote the foiiowing goals 
of cl'izen^hip education: 

1. lb develop and apply such participation skills as planning and 
cooperation, 

2. To become awans community pr6blc?ns ami needs, 

X lb (<e\*elop a sense of selfworth through personal contributions to 
v'ommunity life, 

4 lb dc\'elop a sense cf personal responsibility for the quality of life, 
5. lb gain insight into odicr pcople'i li\*es through interacting with citizens 

of various backgrounds and cf different age^ and 
(k lb dcN'clop a positi ve disposition to%^;ini ftC(i\r community participa- 
tion and service that will earry cr*xt into adult life. 

In order to promote these goals, community service projects must in\t)l\t 
students direcdy in actual impruxtn^nt projects in the community and pio- 
vkJe time for them to rdlcct on the n)camng cf those direct experiences through 
discussions, journal wriiuig, aiid other m-school activities. This blend of ihiory 
and practice* thought and action, provides for both the cognitive and affec 
tive dimensions of authentic learning. Without reflection, activities t>uy be 
no nwre than random busy\sork to occupy students' time. Without dirtct ex* 
pcnencc. reflection is merely a hypothetical exercise* lacking a test in rtalix 
In icrim of curriculum orguniration, community servke projects an: closely 
related to the problems-oMiving approach in socul studies, where students 
undertake unit studies on such topics as *Ho^v Ifcchnology Affects Our Uv'csr 
•Conservation of Natural Resourccsr **Worfd V^cc^ or "Living in Our Com- 





muttity.** Such units give students an oi^ttunity to identify and study prob- 
lems and to consider bow they might be rtsclvcd. Community service pnojects 
Ui\ niturally within this approach. In addition, community service projects 
can strengthen aiKl enliven other subject areas. A ptoject related to environ- 
mental problems may apply information lean)ed in science courses. In con- 
duct!;^ a citizen survey, students use mathematics in tabulating and presenting 
their finding In publishing a school-community newsletter smdents use Eng- 
lish/taitgusge arts skills for interviewing, recording, and writing. 

Service projects also m^ be used to address peiscndl-social purposes to 
help smdents de\tlop their human<relations skills, their sensitivity to the needs 
and nrobkms of others, and bieir sense of self*worth. In short, community 
service projects have a legitimate place in the school program for virtually 
any aspect of the curriculum. 

Criteria for Conununlty Scrvict Projects 

Our discussion to this point has focused on the curriculum strands that run 
through community service projects. With these in mind, let us now consider 
the criteria for conducting projects that are educationally sound. 

1. Ideally, projects should arise from real community needs. Such needs 
nuy be identified by asy individual or group in the school or community. 
In terms of moti\'ation it is better if students them^cKts Identify possible 
projects; but they may be initiated by teachers, adnunistnton, counselors, 
or by citizens or rtpresentatim of local &gcncies« 

2. Participation in projects should be \t^unt2ry, but in soine cases a class 
or a smalt group m<sy be assigned a project* when it is an mtegral part of 
a course 

X Reganiless of whether the project is a simple activity (cleaning up at 
a local p^rk) or a complex one (designing and conducting a citizen sunxy 
or or)gtnizii\g a peer counseling progrun). school olTiciils must be certain 
that it is legidmate service learning and not a source of cheap labor. 

4. Most community $en*ice projects are carried out at the high school le\*cl, 
^ iU there is no reason why elementary and middle school smdents cannot be 
imohtd. The service learning goals of improving sclf*worth, social grosvih, 
and the skills of citizenship ure of benefit to any age group. 
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5. Projects msy be undertaken by individuals or by groups, depending on 
the complexity of the project and the readiness of the learners. However, with 
individual projects, participants should have planned times when they can nocct 
in groups to reflect on their experiences. 

6. Projects may be of varying duration, ranging from a few days to two 
or more years, lb be of real benefit, however, they should involve sufficient 
time to allow in-depth planning, implementation, and renection. 

Service projects take many patterns and forms. In the next section are descrip- 
tions of community service projects in various communities over the years. 
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Community Service in Action 



Xn Pulaski » Wisconsin, high school students tested the water in local wells, 
which created an awareness for the need to construct new water and sewer 
lines in their community. Agriculture classes tested milk for the farmers and 
developed a cooperative cannery. High school journalism and English classes 
wrote and published the community newspaper. Social studies classes con- 
ducted land-use surveys, which led to the building of a local industrial com- 
plex, thus attracting new industry to the community. Industrial arts classes 
constructed homes when the community faced a housing shortage. 

In Floodwood, Minnesota. 45 miles northvst^t of Duluth, students, teachers, 
and community members worked together on such projects as a cooperative 
creamery, a dairy improvement project, and a community fair. Students from 
agriculture classes visited local forms and disseminated new knowledge about 
farming to impnAr farm practices and production in their community. A unique 
project was the Floodwood School Forest Program in which the entire school- 
community population worked together to develop a forest area on 109 acres 
purchased by the school district. Seventh-grade students removed seeds from 
cones to raise seedlings, which they subsequently planted. When the school 
hockey team needed ^^txxIen side rails for their skating rink, the students along 
with community members set up a logging operation to provide the lumber 
for the side rails (Harris and Harris 1933). 

In Pctersbuig, West Virginia, an eighth-grade class developed a conununi- 
ty health project. Soon, the entire school population of 565 students became 
involved in the project. Students and their teachers began investigating all 
aspects of community health and identified needed improvements in the areas 
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of garbage disposal, insect and pest control, sewage disposal, water supply, 
food handling, and public parks and recreation. Student involvement in these 
activities provided **hands on** learning experiences that >xtnx far beyond the 
curriculum offered in conventional classrooms. 

In I\}rtland, Oregon, an identified problem was high school students* lack 
of knowledge about occupations and how to apply for a job. The solution was 
a program called **PDrtlapd*s 600 Dutch Uncles.** With the cooperation of lo- 
cal businesses, students were turned loose in the community to seek informa- 
tion about jobs, what \hcy required, and how to interview for them. Evaluation 
of this program revealed that it was highly successful and mutually beneficial 
for both local businesses and students. 

The Community School Service Program, instituted and financed by the 
Kellogg Foundation in su«"h Michigan communities as Mesick, Stephenson, 
and Concord, is another example of hovy, through the efforts of the communi- 
ty and the school, improvements were made in farm practices, recreation, 
and conununity health. 

Not all community-based programs are found in rural school districts. In 
many cities where social and economic problems are overwhelming, school- 
community programs arc being successfully implemented; and young people 
are leading the way. In Indianapolis high school students participate in com- 
munity service projects that are designed to acquiint them with career op- 
tions in the health fields. 

In Central Falls, Rhode Island, a program called Channel One encourages 
youth participation in community affairs. Students can be found working on 
restoration and beautification projects and fund-raising endeavors. 

Project "Discovery** in the South Bronx, New York City, uses community 
service as a method of teaching. In a social studies unit called "Is the self- 
help ethic alive and well in the South Bronx?** students worked with a local 
community group on urban redevelopment projects, including raising fish and 
gardening. Students all participated in a variety of conununity service projects, 
such as volunteer work in hospitals, nursing homes, day-care centers, churdies, 
and park programs; tutoring and counseling younger students; painting murals; 
and assisting with such special events as neighborhood folk festivals. 

In Cincinnati, students known as "Ombuds** counsel other students in such 
areas as teenage pregnancy, drug abuse, legal assistance, and other problems 
^cing young people today. These Ombuds arc trained in grievance processes, 
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problem solving, juvenile justice, and humtn relations. Prognms such as the 
Ombuds contribute to overall improvement in community mental health. 

In Baltimore, students and teachers at Patter on High School developed ^tivic 
experience"* classes. Students in these classes spend two hours per week in 
volunteer service with community agencies and organizations. One group of 
students conducted a neighborhood survey to identify the needs of the elde^ 
ly. Another group of students conducted a housing survey for the Baltimore 
Housing Authority. 

When Bradford, Pennsylvania, was investigating various forms of city govern- 
ment, students became involved through their social studies classes. Students 
studied various forais of city government and made recommendations to lo- 
cal government officials. These students provided a valuable service to their 
community and learned a great deal about city government while they were 
doing it. 

New York City has a Partner Service Learning program for senior citizens 
who wish to tutor students. Here, older people find a renewed purpose for 
living and, in the process, are establishing communication links across the 
generations. 

In Albion, Michigan, and Columbus, Ohio, troubled teenagers are learn- 
ing more about themselves through serving others. These service learning 
programs include chopping firewood for the disabled, working with retarded 
children, and visiting shut-in senior citizens. The responsibility involved in 
helping others provides many of these troubled youth witli a renewed sense 
of self-worth. 

In Shoxcham, New York, the Shoreham-Widing River Middle School has 
developed a program that involves students in community service projects for 
about one hour per week. Students help out in day-care centers, nursipg homes, 
and in classes for handicapped students. One studtnt lielped a victim of a 
car accident with his physical therapy exercises. 

One of the largest school-community service projects ever undertaken is 
the Children for Children program in New York City, where 92(^)00 chil- 
dren raised money to help feed starving Ethiopians with bake sties, bottle 
redemptions, car washes, book sales, and other efforts. 
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From the examples cited, it becomes clear that participation in community 
service projects broadens students* horizons and exposes them to information 
and experiences not available in the conventional classroom. The activities 
these students were engaged in dealt with real problems with genuine sig- 
niflcance in their communities. 
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Organizing Community Service Projects 



1 he community service projects described in the previous section could 
not have been implemented without a great deal of planning and coordina- 
tion. In this section we shall discuss some of the practical matters involved 
in developing community service programs, including identifying communi- 
ty needs, defining project personnel roles, scheduling, financing, and project 
planning. 

Identifying Community I^eeds 

School-sponsored community service programs should be based on a real 
need. One way of identifying such needs is through a community needs as- 
sessment. Data from community surveys reflect citizens* perceptions of needs 
and identify questions about the quality of living in the community. Carried 
out on a yearly basis, needs assessments provide a continuing record of com- 
munity attitudes. In fact, conducting a needs assessment survey can itself be 
a community service project. Students can help design the survey, conduct 
interviews or mailings, tabulate and publicize results, and present recommen- 
dations to community agencies. 

A second way for identifying needs is through requests from individuals 
or agencies in the community. For example, the city planning commission 
in Bradford, Pennsylvania, requested the schooPs assistance in planning the 
fiiturc of their community. As a result, students were involved in a series of 
projects over several years, including land-use surveys, business projections, 
and other areas. 
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A third way of identifying needs can come from the school itself. Students, 
teachers, or administrators may perceive a need in the conomunity and initi* 
ate a project to deal with it. For example, some 30 years ago students and 
teachers in social studies classes in one Baltimore school became concerned 
with low turnout at elections and subsequently conducted a voter registration 
drive throughout the city. With service projects identified by school represen- 
tatives, some effort may have to be made to create awareness of the need among 
citizens or local officials. Otherwise, th^ may question the time, energy, and 
finances required to carry out the service project. 

If the school district has a community advisory council, it can be helpful 
in identifying community needs and in facilitating service projects. If there 
is a school community-relations coordinator, this person can serve as a clearirig- 
house through which service projects may be sponsored. 

Deflning Personnel Roles in the Community Service Program 

As with any school program, it is important that the persons involved in 
service projects have clearly defined roles. The role of students is one of learn- 
ers voluntarily engaging in projects that contribute to their education and their 
communities. They are not experts in the area a project involves. They may 
make mistakes, but the key to learning is finding ways to avoid those mistakes 
the next time. Projects should not use students as cheap labor for menial tasks 
such as assigning elementary school classes to clean under the bleachers af- 
ter high school football games. This is a demeaning task for young people; 
and it is certainly not an example of the kind of educative experience implied 
by community service. 

The role of teachers is crucial for the success of community service projects. 
First, they assist students in clarifying the purpose of the project. Second, 
they plan the activities related to the project and acquire the resources to sup- 
port it. Third, they guide students in reflective thinking related to the project 
through discussion, journal writing, development of recommendations, and 
so on. Fourth, they help students to evaluate the project in terms of personal 
growth and overall effectiveness. For the duration of the project, the teacher 
acts as facilitator and guide, concentrating on the educative aspects. 

The administrator's role is one of facilitation. The principal, community- 
relations director, or other designated leader is responsible for maintaining 
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communicttion with conununity groups associated with service projects, 
managing schedules and transponation, securing funds, and other adminis- 
trative details. A more general role of administrators, and an important one, 
is being a **missionaty** who promotes the community service concept and 
educates others as to its place in the curriculum. Further, when projects en* 
counter the rough spots (and they usually do), the administrator must remind 
others that the process of learning is rarely smooth. 

Still another role fidls to those members of the community who work with 
students on specific projects. These adults must be encouraging and suppor- 
tive of the students* efforts. They must serve as models responsible adult 
behavior. What th^ say and how they say it, when interacting with students, 
is a kind of teaching about adulthood. Those responsible for the service proj- 
ect should meet in the early planning stages to explain and to clarify the roles 
of those citizens who will be working with students. 

Scheduling and Time Considerations 

In considering community service projects, a first concern is the amount of 
time involved in carrying out the project. A second is providing time in the 
school schedule for project activities. The duration of projects will vary de- 
pending on their purpose. Some projects are relatively brief. For example, 
students and teachers in thr Morris (New York) School District schedule a 
series of events carried out on the im days before their Christmas holidays, 
including a dinner to which all the elderly in the community are invited and 
home deliveries are made to those citizens unable to attend. Other projects 
may involve several weeks or a semester, such as Uitoring programs, local 
environmental projects, and citizen surv^. Still others may be carried out 
over a period of several years. The Bradford, Pennsylvania, city planning proj- 
ect involved several groups of students over a period five years. 

When planning community service projects, take into consideration the ma- 
turity and experience of students involved. For first-time project participants 
or for those with limited interest, it is probably better to start with projects 
of short duration. Experienced project participants or those with a deep in- 
terest in a problem can take on projects of longer duration that require great- 
er effort. 
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Scheduling project activities is a problem when the school day is already 
filled to capacity with a variety of programs. The plaiming, reflective, and 
evaluative phases of projects usually can be scheduled by teachers during regu- 
lar classes or carried out over lunch and during study halls or other nonin* 
stTUCtional times. The major problem is scheduling activities that take the 
students outside the school. Some project activities can be conducted during 
regular class time. For example, time in a mathematics class can be used to 
tabulate and analyze data from a community surve)'. Self-contained and block- 
time classes provide more flexibility for teachers and students to set aside 
time for activities. Scheduling arrangements can be made to cluster study halls, 
lunch periods, and activity periods for students engaged in service projects. 
Or service projects vnay require out-of-school time in afternoons, evenings, 
or weekends. However, keep in miiul the voluntary nature of service projects; 
students must be strongly motivated if they are to spend their free time on 
them. The aperience of schools that are truly committed to the concept of 
service projects indicates that supportive scheduling is indeed possible. 

Financial Considerations 

Conducting community service projects usually involves some costs. The 
ideal situation is to establish a regular line item in the school budget for fund- 
ing various aspects of projects. Where this is not possible, perhaps discre- 
tionary funds within the instructional budget can be used, since projects are 
clearly part of the educational program. Another alternative is seeking funds 
firom outside agencies interested in community development. (Sec fistback 
200 Mini-Grants for Classroom Teachers.) Such foundations as Kellogg and 
Mott have a primary interest in this area. Sources of information about exter- 
nal funding include the regular grant registers and the National Center for 
Service Learning located in Washington, D.C. This center also provides liter- 
ature and technical assistance in the developnnent of youth participation projects. 

Costs involved in community service programs will vary depending on the 
scope and activities of projects. Small-scale projects, such as a community 
survey, inNolve minimal costs for supplies, mailing, and the like. Large-scale 
projects, such as a community-based peer counseling program, may involve 
larger costs including rental of space, although even this may be donated by 
an interested citizen. Some projects take students into the commututy, so trans- 
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portation costs may also be a factor. In small districts students may be able 
to >valk to project sites. In larger communities school cars or buses and pub- 
lic transportation might have to be considered. Here, school officials should 
seek support from community agencies. In one major city, the public trans- 
portation system provides free transportaition on regular buses to students en- 
gaged in service projects. 

The other major cost fector is insurance. Since projects are often off school 
grounds, additional insurance may be necessary. One option is to include cover* 
age in the general smdent insurance program in the same way that off-campus 
athletic events and other extracurricular activities are handled. A second op- 
tion is to arrange for short-tcnn coverage for specific students involved in par- 
ticular projects. The latter is often cheaper than the former. Some districts 
use a parent permission form that includes a statement releasing the school 
from liability when students arc off school grounds for service projects. How- 
ever, parent permission forms do not make school authorities immune from 
charges of negligence in a court of law. Whatever the case, school officials 
should consult local insurance agencies in the initial stages of planning for 
community service projects. 

As with scheduling, ways can be found to finance service projects if the 
school district is tmly committed to the concept. Resourceful educators in 
many districts have found ways to implement successfully community ser- 
vice projects. 

Project Planning 

Community service projects must be planned just as carefully as other a2:pects 
of the curriculum. In planning, consideration should be given to the following: 

I For each project one school professional should be identified as the 
**teacher." This may be a regular teacher working with students in his 
or her own class, or a counselor, administrator, or teacher with spe- 
cial expertise identified as appropriate to \st)rk with an individual or 
small group for a particular project. 
2. The project proposal should be developed with the smdents and in- 
clude the following elements: a statement of heed, a statement of what 
the project is to accomplish and what the students are supposed to 
learn, a description of both direct and reflective activities, a list of 





needed resources, a timeline or schedule for participation, and sug- 
gestions for evaluation. 

3. Careful consideration should be given to the characteristics of stu- 
dents to be involved in the project, including their maturity, previous 
experience with community service, interest level, and skill develop- 
ment with regard to project requirements. 

4. Information about the project should be given to parents and their 
permission obtained in cases where students will leave the school 
grounds. 

5. All persons involved in the project (teachers, students, and commu- 
nity representatives) should meet to review plans and make certain 
they arc understood and agreed on. 

6. A decision should be made about granting school credit related to 
the project. In some cases, none m^ be involved. In others, credit 
mixy be included in regular courscwork or granted as a separate area 
designated as community service. In districts where a conununity ser- 
vice experience is required, granting credit is certainly justified. 

If these six items are considered in the planning process along with clear 
role definitioas ongoing school-community communications, flexible schedul- 
ing, and adequate financing, the chances for a successful community service 
project will be enhanced. Once implemented, the next important question is 
how can we know if the project was really successful. The next section dis- 
cusses issues related to evaluation of community service projects. 
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Evaluation of Community Service Projects 



Jj/ducators >vorkiiig with community service projccis must be open to and 
comfortable with the processes of evaluation. Through evaluation, educators 
can incorporate rtfinements while the projects are still going on. and ulti* 
mately they can determine whether the goals of the project have been real* 
ucd. However, their effectiveness in undertaking these tasks will depend cn 
the quality and quantity of the data available to them. How and when to col- 
lect useable data will be addressed in derail later in this section. 

Evaluation should imx)lvc a partnership of the educators responsible for ad* 
ministration and conduct of the project, the students involved in the project, 
and the community members being served by the project. This partnership 
gives students and community members a sense of ownership in the evalua- 
tion process. It ensures that the evaluation techniques are understood by the 
students and community members. And it fosters a climate of acceptance for 
any refinements or changes that m^ be necessary in the operation of the 
project. 

Planning for evaluation should begin at the inception of the project. This 
ensures the systematic collection of data that will be useful in making both 
ongoing and summative judgments about the effectiveness of the project. Out 
of the process of writing objectives, activities, and procedures will come the 
questions that servvt as the basis for the evaluation. Thinking about evaluation 
from day one forces us to ask the *^vhy.•* **what if.** and "how come" questions 
during the development and implementation of the project. 

The following questions can serv^ as a guide in planning for evaluation: 

1. Have you written clear statements of the goals and objecth'es of the 



project? 
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The goals of a project set the context and describe the clientele of the proj- 
ect. They give focus to the project. Objectives are more specific statements 
of feasible and measurable accomplishments for the project. Many commu- 
nity service projects provide a wider range of learner outcomes than docs 
traditional classroom instruction, Olsen (1954) has suggested a useful set of 
criteria for evaluating community service projects. 

1, Is the project related to the current living experiences of students? 

2, Do the activities contribute to the development of needed skills, habits, 
and ideals? 

3, Do the activities promote critical thinking? 

4, Is the project appropriate for the maturity level of the students? 

5, Do the activities provide for differences in abilities and interests 

6, Do students share in planning and evaluating the program? 

7, Do the activities promote a desire to participate acti\\2ly in commu- 
nity life? 

8, Docs the project stimulate awareness of the need for improved hu- 
man relations? 

9 Does the project cuhivatc a disposition to act for the general welfare 
of the community? 

10. Docs the project permit students to assume realistic citizenship respon- 
sibilities? 

1 1 Docs the project acquaint students with the resources of their com- 
munity? 

12, Does the project deal with real problems of eon?-munity life? 

13, Docs the project offer opportunity to analyze conflicts as well as 
cooperation between individuals and groups in the community? 

14, Can the project actually impro« the quality of community living? 

2, Have you stated the reasons for the evaluation? 

The results of the evaluation will be used by different persons for different 
reasons. The partnership of teachers, students, and conununily members may 
need ongoing results for refining or redirecting the project. Teachers may need 
results in order to conform to the grading policies of the school district. Ad- 
ministrators may need results to determine whether additional funds need to 
be included in future school budgets, or for writing a proposal seeking grant 
^'^nies for continued operation. 



3. Have you identified the measures you will use to Jud^e progn^s tomrd 
project goals and objectives? 

The measures used will depend on the objectives of the project, the pur- 
poses of the evaluition» and the kinds of information needed by various in- 
dividuals involved with the project. One set of measures may be used for 
collecting statistical data» for example, number of students involved, number 
of hours per week contributed by students, number of community members 
served, or amount of funds needed to mn the project. A second set of meas- 
ures \wuld be those used to determine outcomes in tcnns of knowledge^ skills, 
and attitudes of both students and commumty members imolvcd in the project. 

4. Have you designed a plan for conducting the evaluation? 

Once the goals and objectives have been written, the reasons for the evalu- 
ation stated, and the types of needed information determined, it is necessary 
to develop an c%'alua:ion plan. Some plans compare the stated outcomes with 
the actual outcomes of the project. Other plans utilize a before*and*a^jer for- 
mat; data are collected before the start of the project and compared to the 
same sorts of data collected at the end of the project. Still another plan uses 
a control group where data on piojcct participants axe compared to data col- 
lected from a control group of teachers, smdents, ana community members 
who M^tre not imt)lved in the project. Which evaluation plan you choose will 
depend on: 

1. Feasibility: Can it be done; are the data and time available to use a pa^ 
ticular plan? 

2. Utility: VTill the plan address the needs and concerns of all the pa^ 
ticipants; will it yield useable data for short-term and long-term decisions? 

3. Cost: Do adequate time, staff, and resources exist to carry out the plan? 

5. Ha\>e you selcaed the appmpriate instruments to secure the necessary data? 
Secondary sources for these data are smdent logs, school board records, 

and newspaper accounts of projects. A better method is gathering data direct- 
ly from project participants and clients through personal or telephone inte^ 
views, questionnaires, and locally prepared tests of knowledge and skills. In 
addition, observation can be used to assess attitudinal objectives of the project. 

& Have you considered ho^v you will compile and analyze the data? 

Data should be compiled in a form that helps those who need the data for 
the purposes of making decisions. Brevity aiKl readability are important. 
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Statistical dau should be di^layed so as to clarity the relationships between 
measures and objectives. 

Evaluating community service projects is necessary to refine project goals 
and objectifies and to determine the effectiveness of individual projects. Evalu- 
ation should begin at the inception of the project and be carried out systemat- 
ically. Any community service project worth doing is worth evaluating well. 
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The Future for Community Service Education 



VJeneral public support exists for the concept of school-sponsored service 
projects. The 1984 Gallup Poll of the Public^s Attitudes Tbward the Public 
Schools asked the following question: 

A plin has been suggested to enable all juniors and seniors in high school to 
perform some kind of community service for course credit - such as working 
in a hospital or recreation center, beautifying parks, or helping law enforce- 
ment officers. Would >'ou like to have such a plan adopted in this community, 
or not? 

The response was 79% in favor of such a plan {Phi Delta Kappan, September 
1984). Why, then, dorft more schools undertake this type of effort? What are 
the impediments to the implementation of the conununity service education 
concept? 

One impediment is the rigidity of school schedules. If we think about in- 
structional minutes per school year rather than instructional minutes per ^ 
or per week, we can avoid the slavish devotion to 50-minute periods each 
day, five days a week. The scheduling of teacher and pupil time should de* 
pend on the significance of the learning activities and not on putting in a speci- 
fied number of minutes in each curriculum area. Another impediment is 
overwrked staff and administration, who frequently are asked to do more 
without any provision of time for planning. Community service projects re- 
quire time and energy for planning, implementing, monitoring, and cvaluat- 
ing a wide spectrum of activities inside and outside the physical school setting. 
Released time during the school year for inservice sessions along with paid 
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work djys prior to and after the school year can do much to nourish enthusiasm 
for community service education. 

In the community an impediment may be a misunderstanding about the 
schooFs role in sponsoring community service projects. With calls for **back 
to basics** and "more discipline,** the public may be confused when asked to 
support community service education. Proponents of community service will 
need to educate community members about the approach and show how it 
contributes to the basics and discipline. 

In this festback we have described the benchmarks of what school commu- 
nity service programs should look like and have pointed out the factors that 
inhibit their in^lementation. It is our wish that the new surge of interest in 
community service projects will give them their proper place in the priorities 
of curriculum thinking. 
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